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THE RACE-PRESERVATION DOGMA. 

Among the many dogmas with which the philosophy of social 
life abounds, one of the most deeply rooted in the minds of 
men in general, and of philosophers in particular, is the dogma 
of the preservation of the species. It is usually taken for granted, 
as an axiomatic truth, that the perpetuation of the race is the 
supreme object of all organic existence, and that it must be, or 
"ought to be," the ultimate standard by which human actions, 
when ethically considered, are to be measured, and ethical theo- 
ries judged. Thus, Mr. Spencer, in order to justify his ethico- 
political doctrines, sets out with the "hypothetical postulate" 
that "the preservation of a particular species is a desideratum." 
From this postulate he concludes that, although the preserva- 
tion of the species is subservient to that of its various individu- 
als, yet the preservation of particular individuals must be 
subordinated to the preservation of all individuals, that is, of 
the species; and he speaks of the "ethical" and "quasi-ethical" 
(human and sub-human) "obligations" of the individuals to con- 
form to the consequences derived from that postulate, and of the 
"justification" of "sacrifices, partial or complete," of some of 
the individuals for the maintenance and prosperity of the 
species. 1 

Statements of this kind are open to the objection that they 
are likely to lead, through their indefiniteness, into very gross 
errors, when due attention is not paid, on the one hand, to the 
proper meaning of the words employed, and, on the other hand, 
to the difference between the real facts of nature, considered as 
concrete phenomena, and our formulation of them by means 
of conceptual terms. To this must be added that the intro- 
duction of the terminology of traditional ethics into the province 
of natural science is both illogical and dangerous. The personi- 
fication, or objectification, of the concept "race" often makes us 
reason as if the race, or the species, were really something 
1 Spencer, Justice, chap, i, § 4. 
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different from its constituent individual members ; whence arises 
our habit of dwelling at great length, and with much satisfaction, 
on the frequent antagonisms between the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the welfare of the race, without pausing to reflect why 
one group of individuals should be called the race rather than 
another, or why the preservation of one group should be more 
"justifiable" than the preservation of another group ; or whether, 
when both groups are threatened in their very existence, there 
can really be any antagonism between their interests, in so far as 
their interests relate to the bare fact of the preservation of the 
groups in question. 

Instead of constantly speaking, as we do, of the antagonism 
between " the race " and " the individual," it would be more 
proper to describe all cases of conflict as occurring between the 
interests of one or more individuals and the interests of the other 
individuals, it being obvious that neither side can be taken as the 
exclusive representative of the race at large. Nor is there, that 
I can see, any "ethical justification," founded on the " hypothetical 
postulate" (that the preservation of the race is a desideratum), 
for sacrificing the interests of one group to those of the other ; 
for, whichever of the two may be destroyed, if this destruction 
does not involve the destruction of the other, the latter will 
remain as the race, and therefore the race will be preserved ; 
while, if the destruction of one of the contending groups implies 
the destruction of the other, the case is evidently not one of con- 
flict of interests, but, on the contrary, one of identity of inter- 
ests ; so that, on this supposition, it cannot be said that one group 
is sacrificed for the benefit of the other, but succumbs in the 
pursuance of its own interests. And where the more powerful 
portion of the race compels the other portion to sacrifice its 
interests without the interests of the weaker portion being other- 
wise threatened, the case is barely one of force and wholesale 
selfishness; and, whether the action be " ethically justifiable " or 
not, the justification can certainly not rest on the race-preser- 
vation postulate. 

As a matter of fact, the much-spoken-of " rights of the com- 
munity " are, when all rhetorical adornments have been trimmed 
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off, an unmistakable recognition of the truth that, in actual life, 
the inferior have to submit to the dictates of the superior, simply 
because the superior are the stronger. When my house is pulled 
down against my consent, that a railway may be built, I am 
coerced, by actual or possible force, to sacrifice my well-being and 
prosperity, as I understand them, to the well-being and pros- 
perity of others (not of the race) , as they understand them ; and if 
anyone wish to "justify" the sacrifice, he must do so by hold- 
ing that will and might make right, or else he must reject the 
legitimacy of the action in question. The theory that the race is 
to be preserved and improved is obviously inapplicable here, 
as in every other case ; for I, together with others who find 
themselves in the same circumstances in which I am placed, 
may ask my opponents why they should be considered 
as the exclusive representatives of the race, or, rather, as being 
themselves the race, and why their prosperity, and not ours, 
should be identified with the prosperity of the race ; and, whatever 
answers may be given to these questions, the answers cannot, with- 
out reasoning in a circle, be based on the " ultimate postulate " 
of the preservation of the race. This postulate, therefore, cannot 
be accepted as sufficiently ultimate to make it the foundation of 
morality, whether private or public. Should it be said to me that 
the well-being and preservation of the species refers to its con- 
tinued existence in the future, and that the happiness of present 
generations is to be partly sacrificed to the happiness and exist- 
ence of future generations, I can rejoin by asking whether this 
proposition is to be taken as an a priori truth or as an experiential 
fact. In the former case I shall again ask, Why? and in the lat- 
ter case I shall say that experience does not seem to teach any- 
thing of the kind. I am not aware of any general line of conduct 
that men follow for the exclusive benefit of future genera- 
tions. It is, of course, unreasonable to ask for proof of a 
proposition that is expressly presented as a postulate ; but a 
postulate cannot be accepted unless it agrees with all the 
facts of experience and the deductions of reason, and these 
requirements are not fulfilled by the race-preservation postu- 
late. 
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In reality, the preservation of the species is the natural result 
of the actions of individuals — it is the preservation of the indi- 
viduals themselves, in their efforts, be it noticed, to preserve 
themselves, not the race. It is evident enough that if the 
individual be preserved the species will be preserved ; that the 
individual endeavors to preserve himself, and is aware of this 
effort and its aim; that he neither thinks, nor is there any reason 
why he should think, of the future prosperity and development 
of the race ; and that in all his actions no springs can be dis- 
cerned that do not relate to present welfare. I do not see why 
the tendency to preserve the race, rather than the individual's 
tendency to preserve himself, should be given as an ultimate pos- 
tulate. And the latter tendency is not only a postulate, but an 
experiential truth : the individual desires to live and be prosper- 
ous, and he lives and is prosperous; and from this the preservation 
and prosperity of the race naturally follow. That every individ- 
ual must conform to the requirements of other individuals, no 
one will dispute ; but this conformity is a means to his own hap- 
piness, which is the final end of all his actions. And we may go 
farther and say that the preservation of the individual is not 
yet the ultimate term of reduction ; for deeper still we find the 
feelings of pleasure and pain, upon which the preservation of the 
individual, as well as of the race, depends, and in which all pros- 
perity consists. Pleasure and pain, as is well known, are the 
only ultimate facts of hedonism ; and a hedonism that admits 
other ultimate facts, or "postulates," appears to me to be incon- 
sistent. 

We must now approach the subject from a more delicate 
point of view. I refer to those phenomena bearing directly on 
the perpetuation of the race, especially the function of reproduc- 
tion and the rearing of offspring. It is customary to speak of 
an "instinct" of self-preservation and an "instinct" of race- 
preservation ; and, as the latter is often identified with sexual 
appetite, a few remarks on this subject may not be out of place. 

By an instinct seems to be meant a conscious, but not cogniz- 
ing or purposive, adaptation of an animal's acts to its environment, 
or the animal's capability of thus acting ; the conscious element 
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being either a sensation or a perception, from which the subse- 
quent acts follow as reflex actions. One of the characteristics 
of instinctive acts is that they pass from the automatic sphere 
to the volitional sphere, and conversely : the stimulus that in 
instinctive acts affects the organism through sensation or per- 
ception only, produces in volitional acts a series of mental 
phenomena — sensation, perception, memory, imagination — 
which finally culminate in the determination of the will and the 
voluntary and purposive performance of those acts. It is to be 
remarked that, owing to a mode of expression, due in part to our 
analogical manner of conceiving things and events, and in part 
to a survival of the old teleological methods and theories, we 
usually speak of instincts as being subservient to special ends or 
purposes ; and when the instinctive act becomes an intelligent 
act, these special ends or purposes come to be recognized as the 
direct objects of volition : they become the motives of the will. 
The so-called instinct of self-preservation, for instance, includes 
all those acts, such as the gratification of hunger and the shun- 
ning of dangerous enemies, the effect of which is the mainte- 
nance of life. These acts are, in the higher animal world at 
least, prompted by special feelings ; but in many cases the 
individual is not conscious or aware of the results of complying 
with those promptings ; whereas in more advanced organisms, as in 
man, the effects of the compliance become clearly perceived, and, 
by being represented in consciousness, become in their turn 
prompting stimuli, whether the original prompting feeling be 
present or not. A child or an animal which, through pathologi- 
cal derangements, has lost its appetite will starve to death ; but 
a man, who foresees the effects of his present actions, will take 
food, even if he does not feel hungry, in order to preserve him- 
self. This intelligent compliance with rational promptings, with 
the express intention of attaining an end that in the lower 
animals is instinctively or unknowingly attained, may, for con- 
venience, be called a rationalized instinct. Note that in this 
case the object of the action is in fact what is expressed in lan- 
guage — namely, self-preservation; it is this end the individual 
has distinctly in view, and it is at this end that he aims. In 
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other words, self-preservation, plainly apprehended as such, 
becomes a powerful spring of action, and may therefore with 
propriety be taken into account in all investigations regarding 
the conduct of man. 

But are we justified in affirming as much of the "instinct of 
race-preservation"? Leaving aside, for the present, the lower 
animal world, I shall consider the matter from a purely anthropo- 
logical point of view, and, so as to deal with it more properly, 
divide it into two different orders of facts : the instinct of sexual 
intercourse and the instinct of race- preservation proper. 

As to the first of these two instincts (which might be more 
properly called an appetite), it seems sufficiently obvious to me 
that we are using inaccurate and misleading language when we 
identify it with the instinct of race-preservation in general ; and 
the confusion becomes more apparent when we ascend from 
the lower animals to man — from instinct proper to rationalized 
instinct. We saw that a rationalized instinct — that is, one 
that has changed from a reflex into an actually or possibly 
purposive mode of acting — is characterized by a perception 
or a representation of its end, and an intention to attain that 
end ; and that instinctive acts, prompted at first by mere feelings, 
are afterward performed under the guidance of reason, whether 
the prompting feelings be present or absent. But does man, in 
his sexual intercourse, actually propose to himself as an end the 
production of new individuals ? Does he, when the sexual appe- 
tite, or the more refined sentiment of love, is absent, devote him- 
self, influenced only by a representation of the result, to the 
reproduction of his kind, or make any efforts for the exclusive pur- 
pose of attaining that end ? Without mentioning those very com 
mon cases of promiscuous intercourse, from which naturally there 
results no multiplication, nor those also very common cases in 
which married couples purposely avoid the birth of offspring, 
nor still those in which children are exposed or otherwise got 
rid of, experience seems to declare that the union of two indi- 
viduals of different sexes rarely, if ever (I speak now of civilized 
man), results from their desire or express intention of having 
offspring. Where nature is allowed to follow her course, that 
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is, where mercenary motives do not intervene, a man joins him- 
self to a woman in marriage for the woman's sake, and for that 
only : it is his passion for her that prompts him ; if he makes 
any calculations, it is to possess her, live with her, and be happy 
with her ; his motives are most decidedly egoistic, or, if there 
are any altruistic motives, they do not extend beyond the woman 
he has selected ; the preservation of the race he does not think 
of, or, at the most, he thinks of it as incidental, not as an essential 
motive determining him to unite himself to that or any other 
female. And as much, of course, may be said of the woman. 
They may, no doubt, in some cases desire to have offspring; 
they may be greatly disappointed if they have it not ; but the 
having of offspring is not the end of their union ; nor would they 
think of uniting themselves in the absence of those mutually 
attractive feelings known as love. In the present state of society 
there seems, then, no warrant for speaking of a rationalized 
instinct of reproduction, in the sense that we speak of a rational- 
ized instinct of self-preservation ; and we may say that, while 
self-preservation is a spring of action, reproduction is not. 

With respect to the preservation or rearing of offspring, it 
must be admitted that of this we may with propriety say 
that, in the case of man, it is a rationalized instinct. For, leav- 
ing out some abnormal exceptions, it is a general fact that all 
actions performed by parents for the benefit of their offspring 
are purposely performed by man, with a perfect knowledge of 
their effects, and a decided intention to achieve those effects. 
We nurse our children, clothe them, look after their health and 
comfort, educate them, and often make sacrifices for them, merely 
for their sake, and because their well-being and their progress in 
life are by themselves sources of very intense pleasures to us. 
As with the instinct of self-preservation, which, by becoming 
intelligent, has become conscious of its object and is guided by 
its object, so with the instinct of offspring-preservation : its 
object is represented in consciousness, and acts as a very power- 
ful stimulus. And, inasmuch as upon this instinct the perpetua- 
tion of the race depends, we might perhaps call it a race-preserving 
instinct, were it not for the danger of extending the expression 
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beyond the limits within which it must be restricted. For this 
reason I should prefer to call it the offspring-preserving or 
offspring-preservation instinct. 

But notice that this instinct, although very powerful, is not 
always stronger than, nor equal to, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion ; and if the species is preserved, it is not because the self- 
preserving instinct is subordinated to the offspring-preserving 
instinct, where the two conflict, but because, as a general rule, 
they do not materially conflict. In case of actual and serious 
antagonism, the offspring-preservation instinct is almost invari- 
ably overruled by the instinct of self-preservation. It is well 
known that among savages, where the means of subsistence are 
scarce, and where nomadic habits in a rough and sterile country 
make children a burden to the mother, infanticide has been of 
very frequent occurrence ; and of some tribes it is affirmed that 
not one of their women could be found who had not destroyed 
at least one of her children, while others had killed four or five, 
and even as many as ten. 1 Among the ancient Arabs, who had 
to contend with frequent and devastating famines, the practice 
of female infanticide was prevalent ; it was considered more 
worthy of praise than of blame, and had to be repeatedly con- 
demned by Mohammed. 2 In the ancient European world 
infanticide and the exposure of children were exceedingly com- 
mon. By the primitive Roman law infanticide was condemned 
only in the case of male children and of the eldest female ; and 
although the law of the empire declared the practice to be a 
criminal offense, yet it was not considered identical with homi- 
cide, being punished simply by exile ; while the exposure and 
sale of children, far from being condemned as crimes, were 
carefully regulated by the Christian emperors. 3 In countries, as 
China, that are afflicted with over-population children are con- 
stantly destroyed or exposed ; and even in the most highly 
civilized societies the exposure of infants is not rare. In all 

1 Darwin, Descent of Man, chap. xx. 

2 Ch. Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage and of the Family (Scribner's Sons, 
1891), chap, v, sec. 3, pp. 82, 83. 

3 See Lecky, European Morals (D. Appleton, 1889), Vol. II, chap, iv, pp. 26 ff 
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these cases we see the self-preserving instinct asserting itself 
in opposition to the offspring-preserving instinct. 

It may be said that in such instances as the foregoing the 
natural instincts have been perverted. But this expression is 
only a metaphor ; there is no perversion in nature. Nor is it 
the exception, but the rule, that under the pressure of extreme 
want all so-called moral sensibilities are either entirely destroyed 
or subordinated to the more imperative feelings of self-preserva- 
tion and self-love. In the frequent famines and scarcities to 
which savages are exposed they do not scruple to devour their 
own offspring or other of their fellow-beings. A fishing or a 
hunting party, if the undertaking prove a failure, will sacrifice 
some of its own members, who are eagerly eaten by the fortunate 
survivors ; a father will gladly feed on his child, or, in time of 
war, desert him, or sell him for a hatchet or a knife. 1 The love 
of liberty, which in civilized communities seems to be so deeply 
rooted, is likewise killed (where it exists, for among some 
savages it is entirely absent) by the unsparing hand of misery, 
not only in the barbarous state, but even in more advanced com- 
munities. Many African negroes have been seen begging to be 
taken as slaves to save them from starvation, and in China the 
case is stated as very common of men selling their children, 
their wives, and themselves for the necessaries of life. 2 In the 
Middle Ages the small proprietors surrendered their liberty in 
exchange for the protection of powerful vassals ; in times of 
famine the poor sold themselves into slavery for the means 
of subsistence, and, according to the testimony of contemporary 
historians, "mothers ate their children, and children their 
parents ; and human flesh was sold, with some pretense of con- 
cealment, in the markets." 3 

I have referred to these well-known cases, which might be 
multiplied almost to infinity, because, for the very reason that 
they are extreme, they disclose to us the true ultimate springs of 
human actions, of which we constantly lose sight, owing to the 

1 See Malthus, Essay on Population, Bk. I, chap. iv. 

2 Ibid., Bk. I, chaps, viii, xii. 

3HALLAM, Middle Ages, chap, ii, pt. ii, note IS. 
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increasing complexity of our mutual relations, and the corre- 
spondingly increasing complexity of the motives by which con- 
duct is regulated. That the preservation and welfare of the 
individual are in general the main object of his actions seems to 
be demonstrable a posteriori; that he is sacrificed by others for 
their interests is also an actual fact, caused by the selfsame 
egoistic motives ; but that he ought to sacrifice himself for the 
interests of "the race," or that others have "a right" to sacrifice 
him for their benefit, is more than sound reasoning would war- 
rant. He may, and he usually does, identify his well-being with 
the well-being of others, and find pleasure in sacrificing himself 
for their sake ; but so long as his pleasure is not so conditioned, 
the imposition on him of burdens that he is unwilling to bear 
can have but one "justification " — force. 

In dealing with matters of this kind it is exceedingly difficult 
to trace the line of demarcation between the somewhat arbitrary 
divisions of instinct and reason ; and we are liable to mistake for 
altruistic sentiments and race-preserving instincts what are in 
reality egoistic endeavors at self-gratification, and calculated 
schemes prompted by the desire for self-preservation and indi- 
vidual welfare. As the comparative study of social phenomena 
seems at first sight to bring into great prominence the "instinct" 
of reproduction, and to warrant some very common interpretations 
of the laws of nature in this respect, it becomes necessary to 
glance at some of the facts, and determine to what extent the 
usual conclusions are justifiable. 

" Desire for offspring," says Mr. E. Westermarck in his 
excellent work on marriage, " is universal in mankind. Abor- 
tion, indeed, is practiced now and then, and infanticide fre- 
quently takes place among many savage peoples ; but these facts 
do not disprove the general rule." 1 That desire is attested 
by the observed customs of many uncivilized peoples, no less 
than by the laws and histories of old and modern commu- 
nities. 

'Edward Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (London and New- 
York, 1891), chap, xvi, p. 376. It is to be noticed that in this passage the author 
wisely refers to " the desire for offspring," which is a more intelligible and expressive 
phrase than "the instinct of race-preservation." 
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A consequence of this is that in the lower races woman 
comes to be valued "not only as a wife, but as a mother." 
Fecundity, more than beauty, is what is required of a desirable 
wife. Among many inferior groups it is the custom not to 
marry a girl before she has had children, and, in some cases, 
before she has been tried by the prospective husband. Prolific- 
ness entitles a woman to general esteem and respect (at least 
where these feelings are not unknown); sterility is considered so 
disgraceful, and the charge thereof so humiliating, that Living- 
stone mentions, as not rare occurrences, cases of suicide occa- 
sioned by this serious accusation ; and in many uncivilized and 
half-civilized communities a woman's barrenness is deemed a 
most legitimate cause for repudiation or divorce. 1 

While it is true that these facts seem to establish the wide 
extent of the " desire for offspring," it is equally true that this 
desire cannot always be identified with a race-preservation, or 
offspring-preservation, instinct. Among savages (as Mr. Wester- 
marck very properly observes), although instinct may play a 
part in the phenomena just described, the main motive is to be 
found in the utility derived by parents from their children. 
"They [children] are easily supported when young, and, in 
times of want, they may be left to die, or be sold. When a few 
years old, the sons become able to hunt, fish, and paddle, and 
later on they are their father's companions in war. The 
daughters help their mother to provide food, and, when grown 
up, they are lucrative objects of trade." 2 These remarks, which 
to an unphilosophical mind may appear as a shocking and 
repulsive picture of human nature, seem to be borne out by the 
cold testimony of facts. In savage life a wife is both a slave 
and a slave-making machine, and her value is estimated in pro- 
portion both to her fecundity and her personal ability. Of some 
American Indians Bancroft says that they "make capacity for 

'Westermarck, op. cit., chap, xvi, pp. 376-9, and chap, xxi, pp. 488-9, where 
numerous illustrations of the "desire for offspring" are given. 

* Westermarck, op. cit., chap, xvi, p. 380. It is stated by Bruce that in Dixan, 
one of the frontier towns of Abyssinia, the only trade was that of selling children. 
Five hundred were annually exported to Arabia, and in times of scarcity four times 
that number. 
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work the standard of female excellence ; " and the great value 
attached to a woman's prolificness I have already mentioned. 
This double standard is, indeed, what might be anticipated from 
mere considerations of utility, for, "in the state of nature, next to 
a man's wives, the real servant, the only one to be counted upon, 
is the child." 1 When children become burdensome, they are 
often sold, destroyed, or exposed, and parental affection does not 
always extend beyond the limits of selfish calculation. A fact 
worthy of notice is that infanticide is generally practiced on 
female children, rather than on male ; although where want is 
extreme both males and females are indiscriminately sacrificed. 
As an illustration of the high value attached to the possession 
of sons I may refer to the authorized custom, prevalent among 
the men of some savage tribes, of repudiating their wives on 
the failure of the latter to give birth to male children, and of 
taking wife after wife until a boy is born to them. 2 

In civilized communities, if it is true that the love of 
offspring is often very great and in some sense disinterested, the 
"desire for offspring" has decreased very considerably; and it 
were blindness or stubbornness to deny that this decrease has 
been mainly due to an antagonism between the individual's wel- 
fare and the sacrifices entailed by parenthood. Children are no 
longer so useful tools as they were in primitive times, nor can 
they be converted into productive merchandise. They are, 
indeed, "a great comfort;" but this comfort is burdensome, 
and many prefer other comforts that may be enjoyed at less 
expense and without the sacrifice of personal independence, 
especially as civilization has created both new wants and new 
pleasures. And, as the intercourse of the sexes is not generally 
restricted to marriage, both men and women find happiness out- 
side the pale of domestic life. The result is that many dispense 
with marriage, and, even of those who marry, many abstain 
from having and rearing offspring. Here again the race- 
preservation postulate comes in conflict with the actual facts of 
experience. 

1 Westermarck, op. cit, chap, xvi, p. 381 ; chap, xxi, p. 490. 

2 Ibid., chap, xxi, pp. 488-9. 
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I have refrained from referring to the processes and actions by 
which the perpetuation of the species is effected in the lower ani- 
mal world (although it may be said that no phenomenon of either 
individual or social life can be adequately studied without having 
due regard to the laws of life at large), for the reason that, in 
proportion as we descend in the scale of organisms, the details of 
the same general fact become more and more different from those 
observed in higher types ; whence arises the necessity of many 
qualifications and distinctions. It is the overlooking of these 
qualifications and distinctions that often leads us into illogical 
conclusions and unwarranted generalizations. Not having much 
space at my command, I shall offer only a few remarks on this 
important subject. 

In the lowest types of organization reproduction takes place 
by fission and segmentation, the result of the process being the 
disappearance of the parent, or, rather, the conversion of the 
parent organism into the offspring. A little higher in the scale 
the substance of the parent is consumed in the formation of 
eggs, the body of the parent being finally reduced to a lifeless 
shell wherein the eggs are preserved and protected. Many of the 
lower creatures live just long enough to have offspring, and die 
as soon as they have fulfilled this "duty." In cases of this 
kind it is emphatically said that the individual "is sacrificed in 
producing" other individuals; 1 and the corollary naturally 
derived from this law of "sacrifice" is that the "interests " 
of the individual are subordinated to the "interests" of the 
race. Mr. Spencer, however, after reviewing the conditions 
of reproduction from the lowest to the highest types, con- 
cludes : 

In proportion as organisms become higher in their structures and 
powers, they are individually less sacrificed to the maintenance of the species ; 
and the implication is that in the highest type of man the sacrifice is reduced 
to a minimum. 2 

Although the truth is here recognized that the welfare of the 
individual has gradually come to be of as much importance as 

* Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, § 275. 
"Ibid., §§ 275, 277. 
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the welfare of "the race," and that "the race" has become sub- 
ordinate to the individual (a truth further borne out by the fact 
that in the higher types the continuance of the life of the parent 
is indispensable to the life of the offspring), yet it is maintained 
that the "law of sacrifice" still holds, although reduced to "a 
minimum." Here that psychic factor is disregarded by which, 
metaphorically speaking, we can, and do, oppose the laws of 
nature, and through which (still speaking metaphorically) the 
preservation of the race, ceasing to be necessary, has become 
contingent. As this neglecting of an important fact affords a 
striking exemplification of the danger of generalizing the laws 
of life without having due regard to the changes wrought by the 
processes of evolution, I shall consider the subject a little more 
closely. 

In passing from sub-human life to human life, we pass from 
the so-called instinct to intelligence. Since, from the natural- 
istic point of view, mental states are the concomitants of physio- 
logical processes, all of which may ultimately be identified with 
reflex actions, we may perhaps say that intelligence is simply 
a teleological instinct, inasmuch as it is, in a certain sense, an 
instinct conscious of its object, and whose promptings are due 
to a representation of that object. This aptitude of prevision 
introduces a very wide difference between the actions of the 
higher animals, especially of man, and the actions of the lower 
animals ; and a corresponding difference must be introduced in 
all scientific conclusions as to animal conduct, especially human 
conduct. Thus, because lower animals live until "nature" 
destroys them independently of their will (for such cases of 
suicide as that of scorpions seem to be disputed), it is not to be 
concluded that such is the law of all life, and that man cannot 
possess the desire for suicide, or that he is violating the laws of 
life when he takes away his own ; nor is it logical to conclude 
that life "is to be " preserved at all events. Similarly, from the 
fact that in the lower animal world the species is preserved, 
sometimes at the expense of individuals, we are not justified in 
concluding that species-preservation is a universal law, that it is 
the " obligation " of every man to attend to the preservation of 
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the species, nor, in short, that the species "is to be" preserved 
at all. It must be remembered that the process of evolution 
itself shows us that instincts, feelings, ideas, no less than organs, 
begin, grow, change, and die, and that, in this perpetual flux, 
we often find an order of facts gradually transforming itself into 
what seems to be its entire opposite. Nor must it be forgotten 
that there is a law of dissolution as well as a law of evolution ; 
and who can foresee what causes will accelerate the human race 
in its downward motion of retrogression ? 

The biological doctrine of Mr. Spencer, as presented in some 
passages of his Sociology, and more at length in his Principles of 
Biology — the doctrine, namely, that fecundity decreases as 
organization develops — does not seem sufficient to account for a 
very notorious fact — the growing decrease of the birth-rate in 
civilized countries. Some writers, wishing to refute the theories 
of Malthus, have maintained that the purely biological law is in 
itself a check on the increase of population ; that statistics prove 
very conclusively that the decline of fecundity is a biological 
consequence of civilization, and that there is in the race an 
"organic tendency" to keep its numbers within the means of 
subsistence. 1 This, however, is not a complete interpretation of 
the real phenomena exhibited by society, as it leaves out of con- 
sideration the most potent factor — the psychic factor operating 
in the form of selfishness. We are not to suppose that the 
growing "infecundity " is real barrenness, or physiological 
impotence, or that this physiological deficiency increases with 
civilization to such an extent as to be the only explanation, or 
an adequate explanation, of the reduction in the birth-rate. Mr. 
Nitti himself, after his defense of the Spencerian theory, ends 
with surprising inconsistency by saying : " In general, however, we 
must agree with Bertillon that ' the French birth-rate is reduced 

1 See F. NlTTI, Population and the Social System (London and New York, 1894), 
pp. 171-4, 94-5 (an interesting book, but very poorly translated). He mentions 
the well-known fact that in France the number of births per marriage was 4.24 in 
1800-1805, 4.08 in 1816-20, 3.26 in 1836-40, 2.96 in 1886-9, and gives many other 
data. Statistics for longer periods may be found in Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics 
(London, 1892), s. v. "Births," from which it appears that, in general, the birth-rate 
of civilized countries has been decreasing during the century. 
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by the voluntary sterility of the families.' " x " Agrarian inquiry 
in France," he says in another place, "has established that 
proprietors, and chiefly small proprietors, have an aversion to 
fecundity, and a tendency to accept Malthusian practices ; while, 
on the other hand, only the working classes, or those who are 
without property, remain devoted to the social duty of having 
children." And this practice is not confined to the French rich, 
but is "a universal phenomenon," caused by the fear people have 
of falling from the higher to the lower classes, and of having 
their comforts and social advantages diminished. 2 

Nor do I need to appeal to any high authorities or statistical 
data (which are usually most grievously abused and misinter- 
preted) to establish the reality of facts that are open to the obser- 
vation of everyone : that marriages are diminishing ; that the 
family relations are becoming looser ; that (against the advice 
of Malthus) parents do limit the number of their offspring ; and, 
what is still more significant, that not only the desire for offspring 
diminishes with civilization, but the love of offspring as well. 3 
These are not remote social phenomena, but common events and 
conditions capable of being verified by the most superficial obser- 
vation of civilized life ; and they are phenomena of a psycho- 
economic nature, not to be confounded with purely biological 
phenomena. 

From the foregoing exposition it may be judged how far, and 
under what limitations, the preservation of the race, even consid- 
ered in its most vital points, can be accepted as a spring of action 
and a law of human nature ; while the legitimacy of erecting it 
into a supreme standard of justice and morality does not seem 
to be warranted by the actual facts of society. 

'Niiti, Population and the Social System, pp. 153 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 142-3. It is curious to notice how often Malthus' opponents make 
use of the very Malthusian principles and facts that they endeavor to refute or disavow. 

3 Both among the Romans and the ancient Germans the mother who refused to 
suckle her children and placed them in the hands of nurses was considered shameless 
and low (Lecky, Europ. Mor., Vol. II, chap, v, pp. 300, 340). "A century ago," says 
Nitti (pp. cit., p. 127), "even among the richer classes, a mother who gave her children 

to be nursed by another was a mere solitary exception Now there is not a 

mother of the middle class who, being able to do so, does not voluntarily renounce 
the duties of maternity." 
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Taking the expression " the race " in the sense of " others," 
or " the rest of humanity," it may be stated that, in general, the 
race is a matter of supreme indifference to the individual, whose 
affections are confined within a circle of small radius, when com- 
pared with the entire field of human life ; and, in the great major- 
ity of cases, the race is the individual's greatest enemy. Indeed, 
it is the antagonism between the individual and the race that con- 
stitutes the fierce struggle for existence, and to which are due 
almost all the sufferings and miseries of our species, as of other 
species. We are not justified in judging human affairs through 
the spectroscope of sentimentalism, which leaves out the power- 
ful actinic rays of " animal passion." The sentimentalist and 
other theorists are usually not soldiers in the field, and their 
exceptional views and feelings are not faithful representations of 
man's nature. The majority of human beings are perpetually 
struggling with other human beings — that is, with the race at 
large — and it is in the essence of the human constitution that 
whoever is prevented by others from earning a comfortable liv- 
ing and leading a happy life should wish for the diminution, rather 
than the increase or prosperity, of his competitors. It is the race 
that compels the laboring man to work for a miserable salary, to 
live on unwholesome food and in unhealthful quarters, support- 
ing a numerous family for whom he is unable to provide the most 
urgent necessaries of life; it is the race that throws him out of 
employment, lands him on the road to vice and crime, and leads 
him to the penitentiary or to the gallows ; it is the race that dis- 
courages the young girl, and, withdrawing the bread from her 
mouth, offers to her lips the poison of prostitution ; it is the race 
that causes and fosters all the miseries, the unutterable suffering, 
and the degraded condition of nine-tenths of its very individu- 
als. Why, then, insist on the supposed truth that the preservation 
of the race is, or ought to be, a desideratum, f And are we appeal- 
ing either to reason or to feeling when we say that such and 
such sacrifices should be made for the preservation of the race 
at large ? 

In what precedes I have aimed at presenting some features of 
life as they offer themselves to impartial observation, without 
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intending either to praise or condemn them ; and at deriving from 
them the only corollaries warranted by logic. I have enunciated 
v/hat I conceive to be facts of nature, and in nature I am unable 
to find anything either blamable or praiseworthy. Those who 
believe in the independent personality and absolute freedom of 
the human ego will, of course, think otherwise. But in that sys- 
tem of philosophy that regards man as but z. partoi the one con- 
tinuous whole there are no independent personalities ; every fact, 
physical or mental, comes, when considered in time, from eter- 
nity ; when in space, from infinity : nor does it come alone and 
by itself ; it is only a little foam on the crest of the wave, which 
rises, sparkles, sinks, and is no more. 

Antonio Llano. 

SCRANTON, PA. 



